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hope and go forward to meet what the future
may hold with faith and without fear."

The year 1915 was to require the fullest exer-
cise of faith by those who believed in the final
success of the British cause. It was a year of
small accomplishment and wasted endeavour,
and the cause was to be traced not to the battle-
field but to the Council chamber in Whitehall.
The authority of Lord Kitchener, the War Min-
ister, which had at first been predominant in the
Cabinet, had now weakened. Cabinet meetings
degenerated into interminable debates on alterna-
tive strategic plans.

From such divided counsels decisions are diffi-
cult to obtain, and when obtained rarely follow
any coherent general plan, and so 1915 saw the
British strength dissipated in a series of efforts,
all unsuccessful, in distant theatres. Nor were
things much better in Paris than in London.
There, also, political interference was making
itself felt.

There is a striking analogy between the early
years of the struggle against Napoleonic power and
that of the period of the Great War. The Wal-
cheren and the West Indies Expeditions found
their parallel in the Dardanelles and Salonika. In
each, resources were squandered and lives sacri-
ficed in fruitless attempts to seek success away from
the main theatre, and in the main theatre on the
Western Front in 1915 the brunt of the fighting
was borne by the French, the British playing but
a subsidiary r6Ie. But Haig with his ist Army had